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SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1916. 



HEABINGS CONDUCTED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE, MESSRS. J. J. 
FITZGEBALD (CHAIRMAN), SWAGAR SHERT.EY, GEORGE W. 

' RAUCH, FREDERICK H. GILLETT, AND FRANK W. MONDELL, OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, IN CHARGE OF THE SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL 
FOR 1916, ON THE DAYS FOLLOWING, NAMELY: 

Monday, February 1, 1915. 
COAST GUARD. 
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STATEMENT OF CAPT. ELLSWORTH P. BEBTHOLF, COMMANDANT. 

The Chairman. AVe have a supplemental estimate (H. Doc. No. 
1551) to consolidate the appropriations for the Life-Saving and 
Revenue-Cutter Services in accordance with the new law. The com- 
mittee would like to have you break this appropriation up. Have 
vou a statement of that? 

Capt. Bertholf. "i'es, sir ; that is broken up. 

The CHAiR3fAN. Suppose you explain this. 

Capt. Bertholf. The first column breaks up the present appro- 
priation, or rather the present estimate tor the Ke venue- Cutter 
Service, as submitted in the Book of Estimates, and arranges it under 
the headings of the new estimates. The second column does the same 
thing for the Life-Saving Service; the third column shows the in- 
creases made necessary by the coast-guard bill, and which are' in- 
cluded in the Secretary's letter; the lourth column gives the totals 
of the new estimate for the former Revenue-Cutter Service, includ- 
ing the increase of $34,000; the next column gives the same thing for 
the former Life-Saving Service as it was; and the last column ffives 
the total final estimate for the appropriation for the Coast Guard. 

The Chairman. Are you sure that under the Coast Guard Service,, 
or under the reorganization, $101,240 additional will be required for 
warrant officers on the active list? How is that? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir: 13 district superintendents, and lou- 
gevity pay 

The Chairman (intei-posing). Do you mean that this is longevity 
pay ? 

Capt. Bertholf. You asked about the wan-ant officers. Now, 274 
keepers are warrant officers under that bill, but they were not under 
the old system. Their longevity is $101,240, and I can split that up 
in detail if you desire it. 

The Chairman. Is this $101,240 due to the increased pay of cer- 
tain officers in the Life-Saving Service? 
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4 SUNDBY CIVIL APPBOPBIATION BILL, 1916. 

Capt. Bertholi-'. Yes, sir; or formerly in the Life-Saving Service. 

The Chairman. District superintendents'^ 

Capt Bertholf. No, sir; the keepers alone require that amount 
The superintendents will be commissioned officers, and they are en- 
titled to $10,960 longevity pay under this bill. The No. 1 surfmen 
will be petty officere and will receive $40,159. There are 262 of them, 
and they will get $40,159. I am splitting this up now. The other 
surfmen, 1,236 in number, will receive $1 per month additional for 
every three years of service, and that will amount to $43,198 for 1916. 
That makes a total cost of $290,144 for the longevity pay for 1916 
for the members of the Coast Guard who were formerly in the Life- 
Saving Service. 

There is another rather large item — clothing allowance, $89,865. 
That is $45 a year, and, of course, for 1916 it will be $45 for each 
man. The succeeding years it will only be $20 — ^$20 on reenlistment. 
That is for the former Life-Saving Service. 

The Chairman. That is something which you did not have before? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir. It will be about two-thirds the follow- 
ing year. There are 1,997 surfmen at $45 a year for the first year — 
1916. 

The Chairman. For the petty officers and enlisted men retired? 

Capt. Bertholf. Not on the retired list but only for those in active 
service. 

The Chairman. And for the life-saving men 

Capt. Bertholf (interposing). Who have not been provided for J 

heretofore. 

The Chairman. As I understand, the majority of these increases 
are due to the fact that the men transferred from the Life-Saving 
Sendee are now given certain allowances and increase in pay that 
they did not have prior to the passage of this bill ? 

Capt. Bertholf. It is all caused by that. However, the whole 
total of the increase due to this bill has been reduced $20,000. You 
will see in the Life-Saving Service estimates, already submitted in 
the Book of Estimates, an item of $70,000 for claims arising under 
sections 7 and 8 of the act of May 4, 1882. We will not need all of 
that, because instead of carrying those men as disabled on full pay, 
as in the past, they will be retired, and I have reduced that item 
$20,000. 

The Chairman. From this time on? 

Capt. Bertholf. For 1916, but the previous appropriation will 
have to be expended. The bill, in addition, gives certain things to ^ 

the old Revenue-Cutter Service that it did not have before — ^retire- 
ment at 64 years of age and retirement for disability for warrant 
officers and enlisted men. Under the old law for the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, the officers were retired for disability and when they reached 
64 years of age, but not after 30 years of service. 

The Chairman. Unless they had attained the age of 64 years? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir. Under the old law the warrant officers 
and all enlisted men were retired after 30 years' service. This bill 
retires everybody for those three things. There are at the present 
time in the Revenue-Cutter Service several men who are over 64 
years of a^e who have not served 30 years. This bill will permit 
them to retire, so that it will add also to the expenses of the former . "- 

Revenue-Cutter Service the amount of $34,019. 
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The CnAiniiAN. Which. item is that? 

Capt. Bertholk. You will find that in the letter to the Secretary. 

The Chairman. These estimates Jo not provide any increased 
lorce over the original estimates for the two services? 

Capt. Bertholf. None at all. There is still another thing which 
I should explain : In the present main appropriation for the Eevenue- 
Cutter Service there is carried the word " dockage," There is also 
an appropriation for repairs to revenue cutters. The accounting 
oflicers compel us to take the dockage out of the main appropriation 
and the painting of the bottom out of the repair appropriation. In 
rewriting this estimate I have dropped the word dockage " so the 
dockage can be paid out of the repair appropriation, which is the 
proper one. 

The Chairman. It is a part of the repairs? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes. sir. That reduces the total amount of the 
estimate $7,800. I have not added to the repairs appropriation at 
all, because we can probably make it up in some way. 

The Chairman. That is out of the contingent? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir. That makes the total increase submit- 
ted about $11,000 less than the estimates that were made to Congress 
when we estimated for this bill. 

The Chairman. Will there be a deficiency ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes. sir. That will be submitted through the 
regular channel. 

The Chairman. Do vou know how much it is likelv to be? 

Capt Bertholf. About $175,000, 

Februaby 1, IftlS. 
ALASKAN RAILROADS. 

STATEHENT OF HON. PBA NKUH E. LAKE, 8ECRETABT OF THE 
INTEBIOR. 

The Chairman. We have before us, Mr. Secretary, an estimate 
just transmitted for the construction and operation of railroads in 
Alaska, to be used for carrying out the provisions of the act ap- 
proved March 12. 1314 (38 Stats., 305), entitled "An act to authorize 
the President of the United States to locate, construct and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes," the 
additional sum of $2,000,000. to continue available until expended. 
In the act providing for the construction of railroads in Alaska 
$1,000,000 was appropriated? 

Secretary Lane. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are now asking for $2,000,000. Will you 
state the situation, please? 

Secretary Lane. Wp have about half of that million dollars left, 
and we have asked f<ir $2,000,000 more so^ that we may begin con- 
struction this spring. The President has not decided on which 
side of Prince William Sound the road should nm. We have not, 
in fact, got the completed report nor any report in writing from the 
Engineering Commission as yet, but they have consulted with the 
President and advised with him as to the condition of the roads that 
exist up there and the nature of the routes and the approximate 
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cost of the road that is proposed from the coast to Fairbanks and 
the interior. Of course there can not be anything done toward 
the purchase of any of the roadfe there, either the road running from 
Seward north, called the Alaskan Northern, or from Cordova up to 
Chitina, called the Copper River & Northwestern, until the President 
decides which route to follow. I suppose as soon as that report is 
made by the Engineering Commission to him he will decide what 
route is best to follow. Then the probability is we will take up at 
once negotiations, if he thinks it is advisable, for the purchase of 
one of those roads. u 

The Chairman. It is proposed to build a road from one side or the 
other of Prince William Sound to Fairbanks? 

Secretary Lane. That is the main trunk line. 

Mr. GiLLETT. How much did you say that would cost? 

Secretary Lane. Of course if we bought the Cordova road it 
would depend upon the terms we could get, and that is also true of 
the Alaskan Northern, which runs for 71 miles. The road outside of 
that would probably cost an average of over $40,000 a mile, some- 
where between $40,000 and $50,000 a mile. From Chitina on to 
Fairbanks it would run in a country where construction would prob- 
ably be, cheaper, but where there is very little land available for 
agricultural purposes for the first 100 miles. 

Mr. MoNDELL. Are you still considering, Mr. Secretary , -the possi- 
bility of entirely new construction ? 

Secretary Lane. Yes. ^ 

Mr. MoNDELi* I mean new construction for the entire distance. 

Secretary Lane. For the entire distance; yes. There is one new 
route from Portage Bay. Portage Bay is about opposite Valdez 
on Prince William Sound. It is one of those little inlets from the 
sound itself. Portage Bay is cut off from Turnagain Arm by two 
large mountains, and Turnagain Arm runs into Cook's Inlet. There 
is a very practicable harbor at Portage Bay that it would be neces- 
sary to tunnel to, and those tunnels would probably amount to a 
total of approximately 3 miles or perhaps 3^ miles. We have got 
figures made on them. Then we would run up on the north side of 
Turnagain Arm through the Susitna Valley, then across Broad Pass 
down through the Tanana Valley to the Tgnana River, and across 
the Tanana River to Fairbanks. That is a road that would be 
entirely new. 

Mr. Sherley. What distance would that be? 

Secretary Lane. About 418 miles. There is not very much differ- ^ 

epce in any of these routes. 

The Chairman. That is the distance to Fairbanks? 

Secretary Lane. Yes. Then, on the same side you could take 
Seward as your terminus instead of Portage Bay and nm up approx- 
imately 60 miles to Turnagain Arm, and from there on by the same 
route. 

Mr. MoNDELL. In that event you would utilize part of the 

Secretary Lane (interposing). We would then utilize part of the 
Alaskan Northern road, which is now being operated about 30 miles 
out of Seward, but which was constructed a full 71 miles. That 
runs for a short distance on the north side of Turnagain Arm, but 
the road itself is not operated the full distance. 
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Mr. MoNDELL. As an alternative have you also had under consider- 
ation the proposition of building to the Bering River fi^d in order 
to utilize those coals without deciding fully as to your main-line 
construction ? 

Secretary Lane. Yes; there is a proposition that has been consid- 
ered in the past, and was reported on by the old railroad commission 
of which Mr. Brooks was a member — which reported two years and 
a half ago — for building from the Bering River coal fiela down to 
Controller Bay, a distance of about 26 milea. That route was, I be- 
lieve, originally outlined by a man named Richard Rvan, who was 
in to see me the other day about it. He thinks that oy building a 
branch from the Copper River road at mile 40, extending it over 
a distance of about 60 miles to the Bering River field, and then from 
the Bering River field down to Controller Bay, he would be able 
to get all of the copper ore that originates on the Copper River road 
smelted on the Bermg River coal fields themselves; put m> a smelter 
there where the coal is or else down at Controller Bay. The estimate 
of the old conmiission for protecting a harbor at Controller Bay was 
about $2,000,000, because it would be necessary to build a breakwater 
and make Controller Bay into a practicable harbor, and I just state 
the figure from recollection; but he thinks it could be done for 
$800,000, and has presented a proposition to which he wants us to 

five consideration — that instead of our going into the Bering River 
eld some permit or right be given him to go in there and make that 
connection. I suppose that it is a possibility that Mr. Morgan, if he 
retains the Copper River road, would want also to drive over from 
his road to Bermg River field and tap that for purposes of coking 
coal, and perhaps lie would put up his smelter at the junction of the 
two roads or else down at Cordova. 

The Chairman. Under the act a commission was appointed? 

Secretary Lank. Yes. 

The Chairman. Will you state the names of the meinbers of the 
<'ommission ? 

Secretary Lane. Mr. William C. Edes, who for the last 23 years 
was engaged in locating roads for the Southern Pacific, Central 
Pacific, and the Santa Fe ; Lieut. Mears, who was the general super- 
intendent of the Panama road. 

The CiiAntMAN. And built the relocated line? 

Secretary Lane, Yes; and Mr. Riggs, who surveyed the boundary 
line between Canada and Alaska. 

The Chairman. Do j^ou recall when they were appointed? 

Secretary Lane. I think they were appomted about the last part 
of April. 

The Chairman. Of last year? 

Secretary TjAne. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you say they have gone to Alaska and snr- 
\eyed these two routes on each side of Prince William Sound ? 

Secretary Laxr. I can tell you in some detail what they have 
done, if you care to hear it. 

The Chairman. I think that would be interesting. 

Secretary Lane. They made an appraisement of the Alaska North- 
em road. 

Mr. Sherley. Have we a map of Alaska here? 
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Secretary Lane. I think I can give you a rough outline of the 
situation. This is supposed to represent Prince William Sound, and 
this is Cordova, and here is the present Copper River & Northwest- 
em road, which goes up to a place called Chitina and turns on down 
fex>uth [indicating]. 

The Chairman. Is that what is called the Morgan road? 

Secretary Lane. That is commonly called the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim road. This is Seward, and up here runs the Alaska Norttiem. 
That is the road that Mr. Ballaine was interested in originally, and 
that runs up to mile 71. Here is Portage Bay, and this is Turn- 
again Arm, and this is Cooks Inlet, and this is the Pacific Ocean 
liere [indicating]. 

Mr. GiLLETT. Why should they have run that railroad up there 
[indicating]? Is not this deep water? 

Secretary Lane. Yes; that is deep water, but there is a mountain 
range, and it would require 3^ miles of tunnel to get to Portage Bay, 
and besides there is very good territory in here with a lot of small 
gold properties and a considerable amount of agricultural land in 
small valleys. 

The commission divided itself in this way: Mr. Edes went to a 
point here called Ship Creek, at the head of Cook Inlet. He then 
surveyed this route down to Portage Bay. He surveyed this route 
and also a relocation of the road down to Seward and made an ap- 
praisement of that road. He also went from Ship Creek up to the 
head of Matanuska Valley where the coal fields are, a distance of 
about 75 miles. Then Mr. Mears went from that junction point at 
the mouth of the Matanuska Valley up through the Susitna Valley 
to Broad Pass. There he was met by Mr. Riggs, who had come down 
the Yukon River and had made his headquarters at Fairbanks, and 
at Fairbanks he surveyed the route from Fairbanks over to Broad 
Pass. They met there and went over the route that Riggs had 
already surveyed and attempted relocations. Right here are the 
Great Nenana coal fields, to the north of Broad Pass, a great field 
of lignite where they have veins exposed for 40 or 50 feet ; a perfectly 
tnarvelous thing. It is a good grade of lignite. It will last under 
exposure for perhaps 30 days. 

If they could do here as they do over on the border line between 
Alaska and Canada — ^transform the coal into power at the mine — 
they could use it most profitably. They attempted to mine that lig- 
nite and transport it down the Yukon Valley and found that to be 
a failure because the coal would slack in a very short time after 
exposure, so they have to put up the power plant right at the mine 
and use the coal as soon as it is taken out and transport the power 
to Dawson and all of the mining field around there, and that is a 
very practical scheme and it is being done to some extent at the Penn- 
sylvania field now for supplying some of the Pennsylvania cities 
with power instead of transporting the coal. 

After Riggs and Mears got to Fairbanks they came down over 
this route to Chitina, making a reconnaissance survev over this line 
that had already been surveyed by the commission of two years ago. 
Then they went down over the Copper River road to Cordova, then 
across over to Seward, and came up over this line again and made an 
nppraisement with Mr. Edes, of the Alaska Northern, and an esti- 
mate of the cost of the Portage Bay project. The commission also 
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sent a company of men through the Susitna Valley and through the 
Alaskan range on the west aide of the Susitna Valley over into 
the Kuskokwim and Iditarod country, which lies to the west of the 
Susitna Valley about 350 miles. They found a new pass. A recon- 
naissance survey had been made of that route two years ago, or a 
partial survey, and it was found that a very heavy grade was the 
best that could be done. Our party found a new canyon and a new 
route which made a practicable grade from Susitna Valley over to 
the headwaters of the Kuskokwim. 

The Chairman. Some of the most valuable land is supposed to be 
in the Kuskokwim. 

Secretary Lane. They do not know about the agricultural land, 
because that has not been developed much. 

The Chairman. I thought It had been. 

Secretary Lane. No; there has been very little done in an agri- 
cultural way there, but there are, I believe, some gold placers and 
two or three small quartz properties. 

The commission then had an agricultural survey made of all the 
lands in the Susitna Valley, of the lands at the headwaters of the 
Kuskokwim, of the lands around Fairbanks and in the Tanana Val- 
ley, and the lands in the Chitina Valley, 

In addition, they ran a line from the Chitina Valley at a place 
called Copper Center westward down into the Matanuska field, so 
as to see what kind of a grade they could get from the Matanuska 
coal field eastward to this Copper River road if it wei-e extended up 
to Fairbanks. They made a reconnoissance survey also out of Val- 
dez over what is called the Richardson road, which is a Government 
road, to see what kind of grades they could get passing over the 
range there, and from a pomt on that road southward through a 
subsidiary stream down to the Copper River to see if it were pos- 
sible to get an easier and better :ind cheaper route to maintain tnan 
the present Copper River road, so that it would go something like 
this [indicating] northward from Copiwr River and then down into 
Valdez. 

The Chairman, You speak of the Richardson road — is that the 
road built by Col. Richardson f 

Secretary Lane. Yes, sir; by the United States Government. 
That road extends all the way from Valdez to Fairbanks. 

Mr. Giij-ETT. That is a highway? 

Secretary Lane. Yes, sir; not a railroad. I think that is all that 
was done, and inasmuch as they could not get to work until the 
middle of June, which was the first day they could get into the coun- 
try and work, I think they did exceptionally well. 

The Chairman. They are engaged now in preparing reports of 
tiieir work? 

Secretary Lane. Yes; they are preparing a report on what they 
have done. Of course their survey is not complete. Over the Susitna 
route they have a stake every hundred feet, but they do not know 
that that is the best possible route that could be made all of the way. 
That is particularly true when you get into the Mount McKinley 
country just southwest of Broad Pass. It may be they can find an 
easier and cheaper route than the one they haw already surveyed 
and staked. 
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Mr. MoNDEi.L. Did they also make any examination of the route 
from section 40 or in that locality on the Copper River road to the 
Bering field i 

Secretary Lane. No; they have not attempted to do anything with 
the Bering River field except to connect up with an old survey. 

Mr. (tillett. How large a fbrce did they have? 

Secretar}' Lane. I think, roughly, 300 men. 

Mr. GiiiLETT. How could they spend so much money? 

Secretary Lane. We had a very close analysis made of their cost^ J 

and, of course, everything is \'ery expensive because everything has • 

to be transported up there. There is no road up the Susitna. There 
is not even a trail through the Susitna Valley. On one side of the 
valley it is entirely bog and on the other side of the valley it is a 
forest. 

Mr. Gn^LETT. Is Susitna the name of the river?- 

Secretary Lane. Yes; the Susitna River goes right through the 
center of the valley. What we .want to do is to be in a position to 
begin operations in June, wherever we are going, and we want to 
have some leeway, so that whatever road we determine to purchase, 
if we determine to purchase any, we will have some kind of a de- 
posit to make on it. 

The Chairman. And before you can start to do anything you 
must determine whether you are going to purchase one of the roads 
or not? 

Secretarv Lane. I think the first thing to do is to determine the 
route — which side to go up. 

The Chairman. Under the law ? 

Secretary Lane. Yes; and then the second thing is to determine 
whether you want to buv any one of the existing roads or not. 

The Chairman. The law provides they shall be purchased at their 
appraised value? 

Secretary Lane. Not to exceed their appraised value ; yes. 

The Chairman. So that your purpose now is, after the route is 
determined, if you decide to purchase one of the roads, to purchase 
it and then be able to go ahead with the construction work in 
addition ? 

Secretary Lane. Yes; so as to get our coal available as soon as 
possible. That would be my idea. 

The Chairman. That would be the first thing to do? 

Secretary Lane. Yes. 

Mr. GiLLETT. I suppose you can not give us any more in detail 
what you want to spend this money for? 

Secretary Lane. No: because we do not know what road we will 
buy, or whether we will buy either one. 

The Chairman. Could you furnish us, Mr. Secretary, with a de- 
tailed statement of the expenditures already made, and put that in 
the record? 

Secretary Lane. Yes. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

Thk Secretary or the Intkrior, 

Washington, February 3, 1915. 

Dear Mr. Fitzger.\'ld : In nccordance with your request to me when I was 
before your committee the other day wltli respect to the appropriation for 
the construction by the Government of railroads in Alaska, I send to you a 
statement showing the expenditures made by the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
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mlMlon, In itemised foriu. Tbis statement may be subject to a sligbt rerlelbb. 
bnt Id no waya material to tbe actual amouuts ^own. 
Cordially, yours. 

FBAnRUN K. Lake. 
Hon. John J. Fitz«ebald, 

Chairman ComttMlee on AppropriatiotM. Btmte of Repre»eatative». 

AnalytU of expenditures made from the appropriation for the " Cottttritction 
OTMl operation of raUroaOe in Alatka " to Jtin. SI, 1915. 

EiQuipment of camps and surveying camps: 

Purchase of surveying Instruments 910,884.92 

Tents and tarpaulins 4,435.92 

Stoves, tools, utensils, and supplies 8,481.12 

Guns and ammunltlou 357.18 

Cameras and photo supplies 1.308.35 

Blankets and other beddlug 3,411,00 

Drugs and medicines S45. 76 

Preigbt 3, 061. 59 

Pack animals and outfits: 

Pnrcbase of pack animals 22,227.0d 

Freight- 
Railroads in United States 19e.4S 

Ocean steamers 2,922.00 

River Bteflmers, Alaska 1,491.35 

Railroads, Alaska (Included In ocean frelgbts). 

Ilgbteriige and wharfage 119.00 

Hire of pack aulmals 5,084.62 

Pnrcbase of pack outfits - 4.824.80 

Supplies for outfits 309.77 

Freight - - 51.13 

m. 225. 71 

Purchase, maintenance, end hire of boats: 

- Purchase of boats- 
lynches -- 3,249.14 

Other boats 1, 066. 65 

Repairs and alterations 1,227.52 

GuBullne, oils, grease, and supplies 3.742.60 

Hire of launches 5,107.75 

Berthing boats for winter __ 126.50 

Freight on boat? 545.80 

15, 006. M 

Salary nml wjiges : 

Co mnilsa loners ami otBce force — 

Field seasion _ 17,609.89 

After clos'e of field service 12.519.00 

Field emiiloyees. Including temporary service after 

^ close of field ser\-lce 166.983.96 

Employees In .\liiskn. left In custody of live stock 

and other proi)erty after close of field season ].8.^. 00 

188.9«5,SB 

Stationery and draftlUK supplies: 

Purctaiise of stationery and technical suttplles for 
tmtb olflcp and field, Including typewriters and 

certain Inntruments not segregated 5. 156.84 

Frelpbt .144.42 

Advertising 50.92 

.1. 662, IB 

Snbslatence : 

Primary cost of provisions 35.014.04 

Freight 4.682.70 

Hotels and restnnrrints — 

In United States _.. 2,406.88 

In Alaska 6,155.23 

Other subsinteuce Items 1.044.65 

Per diem In lieu of subsistence 7.463.00 

56.367. 1« 
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Subsistence and care of pack animals : 

Hay $13,274.94 

Freight 1. 511. 93 

Oats and other grain 4,587.26 

Freight 281. 17 

Salt 49. 93 

Stabling and care of pack animals — 

During field season 579.85 

Contracts for wintering 2,021.84 

Medical attendance and medicine 119.80 

Shoeing 606. 25 

Shoes and nails 418. 33 

Freight 27. 92 

$23,479.22 

Storage and rent of offices and warehouses : 

In Alaska 443. 39 

In United States 947.10 

1, 390. 49 

Telephone and telegraph : 

Telephone 251. 87 

Telegraph 224.57 

476. 44 

Passenger transportation : 

Railroads, United States — 

Railroad fares 2, 526. 23 

Pullman fares 647. 40 

Trolley 4. 90 

Railroads in Alaska 3,144.05 

Fares for water travel — 

Ocean steamers 37,209.95 

River steamers, Alaska 6,660.60 

Launches, Alaska 1 728.90 

Automobiles, Alaska 204.00 

Automobiles, United States 328. 00 

31. 254. OS 

Furniture : 

Purchase of furniture 651.25 

Rent of furniture 39.21 

690. 46 

Medical attendance and hospital bills ^ 296.85 

Drayage : 

In Alaska 207.00 

In United States 65.73 

272.73 

Total 293.050.92 

Co8t8 per mile. 

Total expenditures to Jan. 31, 1915 $393,059.92 

Less cost Kuskokwim reconnoissance 14,872.00 



378. 187. 92 

By charging the balance of all expenditures against the 1,070 miles of accurate 
surveys an average is obtained of $353.45 per mile. 

The total cost of the Kuskokwim reconnoissance, as nearly as can be estimated 
without an exhaustive examination of account but which will be found to bf^ 
exceedingly close, is $14,872. With a survey of 726 miles, the average cost per 
mile is $20.48. 

The cost of equipment is found to be $58,044.63. of which about 75 per cent Is 
still available. To this should be added provisions on hand estimated at 
between $4,000 and $5,000. 
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Bqnlpment »6S,044.« 

Lesa depreciation and loss of 26 per cent 34, 511. 1'. 



Id rODnd nambers, $330,700. 

By giving the above credit to umount expended It Ib found that the coet «1 
«ccarate surveys is al>out $309 per mile. 

Summ'irjf in mUei of line turveyed. 

Ullea. 

Final locatlOTi 122. 8( 

Preliminary surveys 875. « 

Talnatlon surveys 70. 8 

Reconnolssmce surveye (Euskokwlm) 728 



FiwAlwxtion: Lines ready for the construction engineer carefully marked on 
tbe grmind with curves fully defined. 

PreHminanf gu/reff*; Lines marked on the ground which, In connection wlOi 
accurately taken topography, are used as bases from which to plan location. 

Valuation turveyt: Existing trackage rerun and measured, qnantltlea mea» 
ured, and a valuation placed on all improvements. 

Rectmnoiagance: Exploration surveys to determine route possibilities. Oradei 
•nd elevations determined by less refined metbods than in preliminary surveys. 
All quantities estimated only approximately. 

The Alaskan EnoiNEEBino Gomhisbion, 

WiKhingttm, D. 0., February S, 1915. 

Mr. GiLLETT. I suppose whether you buy or not, in either case you 
expect to go on ana begin construction work this summer, do yon 
not? 

Secretary Lane. Yes. We can not do anything on either side of 
Prince William Sound that will be of consequence unless we have 
enough money to pay something down on one of the roads, if we 
determine to buy one of them, and do some construction work ; and, 
of course, there will be a considerable preliminary investment neces- 
sary for the doing of any construction work. 

The Chairjian. Do you mean that if you are to do any work 
during the coming season, commencing in June, from the information 
you have an appropriation of $2,000,000 is necessary? 

Secretary Laije. I do. 

The Chairman. In addition to what you have on handt 

Secretary Lane. In addition to what we have on hand. 

The Chairman. What would you say as to appropriating 
$1,000,000 instead of $2,000,000, so that you would have about 
$1,600,000? 

Secretary Lane. That would not pive you enough to do anything, 
if you Were compelled to buy, or if you saw fit to buy, any of the 
roads. 
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The Chairman. If you determined to buy one of the roads and you 
niade your arrangements to. buy one of them, that would be all you. 
could do with siich an appropriation. You could not do any con- 
atructign work? 

Secretary Lane. You could not do any construction work. 

The Chairman. So that part of the season would be lost for that 
purpose ? 

Secretary Lane. Yes. 

Mr. GiixETT. Mr. Secretary, would there be any particular loss, 
aside, of course, from the postponement of the project, if nothing 
should be appropriated now, and the matter should be permitted to 
go over for another year? 

Secretary Lane. Of coui-se, the loss of time would be a verv vital 
consideration with the people there. 

Mr. MoNDELL. Does the fact that no surveys were made to the 
Bering field indicate that the commission were of the opinion that 
the probability was that you would first want to utilize Matanuska 
coal? 

Secretary Lane. I think this is the significance of that, that the 
Bering survey that has already been made is a very good and satis- 
factory one. The country is almost level, running from Controller 
Bay up, and they know approximately the amount of work that will 
have to be done on that route. I think you could almost begii^work 
on that this year with the surveys we already have. 

Mr. MoNDELL. That were made 

Secretary Lane (interposing). That were made by the Copper 
River people; that were made by Ryan, and by our old Board of 
Engineers. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, we had an expedition to Alaska 
which brought back some coal that was tested out for the Navy, 
nnd my recollection of the report is that the coal clinkered so badly 
that it was stated that it would not be possible to use it for Navy 
vessels, Now, am I correct in supposing that there has been another 
test made with different results ? 

Secretary Lane. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us what the results of the test were? 

Secretary Lane. Yes, sir. The practical outcome of the last test 
is the decision that for naval purposes this coal is as good or about 
as good as Pocahontas coal. 

The Chairman. Was that coal taken from the same coal field ? 

Secretary Lane. It was taken from the Matanuska field. 

The Chairman. The field from which the other coal was taken? 

Secretary Lanb. I do not remember whether there were two tests 
of coal taken from the Matanuska field or not^ but one test was made 
of Bering River field coal, and that was a very poor test, so I am led 
to believe. It was a very poor test, because the coal was very much 
mixed up with clay and foreign matter. The result of that test 
was an adverse report. In the Matanuska test, I am rather in- 
clined to think — although this is hazy in my memory — ^but I am 
inclined to thiiik that there was a body of Matanuska coal taken out 
at one time upon which there was an adverse report, but there was a 
very small amount of it The last report, however, upon thft 
Matanuska coal was very favorable. 
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The Chairman. That early report I had in mind led to the con- 
clusion that Alaska coal was unsuitable for the purpose. 

Secretary Lane. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It led to the conclusion that Alaska coal was un- 
suitable for use in Navy vessels: and then my attention has been 
called to the fact that there has been a more recent test, the results 
of which were very different from those of that preliminary test. 

Secretary Lane. I can send you a copy of that report. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to have it. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, SUMMARY REPORT ON TEST OF MATANUSKA COAL. 

Port test, seven days. — All coal, ash, and clinker were weighed, one boiler was 
used, forced draft was necessary on two days. Uun-of-mhie coal was used for 
Ijive days, ^ack for one day, and lump coal for one day. There were no 
casualties. Coal burned very freely. ITiring was very good, the analyses of 
flue gases giving rarely below 9 per cent of COa. There was little clinker, but 
the ash was several per cent higher than with the Pocahontas coal. Draft was 
good and coal burned with bright yellowish flame. Coal coked very nicely; 
the coke was friable and very easily worked by the firemen. Fires 6 Inches to 8 
inches thick were carried most of the time, although occasionally they were 
heavier. The ash fused into clinker on the grate bars; generally about 2 inches 
thick, medium weight, porous, a little tough and hard while hot but friable when 
cold. The clinker had a little ash mixed throughout the mass. It stuck a 
little to the bridge wall, but not seriously. The soot dejwsit was about 25 jier 
cent more than with Pocahontas coal. The soot was a little dlflferent from that 
of the Pocahontas as the granules appeared as minute fused grains. The load 
during this week of test would ordinarily have required two boilers burning 
Pocahontas coal. 

Four-hour forced draft, — Fires thin; dampers partly closed. Fires burned 
brightly: work of firing very easy on account of ease of breaking up the coke. 
Furnaces one mass of yellowish flame. Not an excessive amount of ash formed. 
The men, on being questioned, all saUl it was the easiest 20-knot run they had 
ever made. 

Ttoenty-four hour IS-knot test. — Started with 12 boilers, but necessary to cut 
out 4 boilers to get the highest efficiency. Coal burned with greaest ease, form- 
ing a very easily worked coke, not an excessive amount of ash or clinker, and in 
general appeared easier to handle than Pocahontas coal. COs analysis gen- 
erally high over 9 per cent Fires, carried 6 inches to 8 inches thick, were 
always glowing, ash pans bright, and the furnaces a mass of yellowish in- 
candescent flame. Coal burned like pine knots. The amount of clinker was not 
excessive, was more or less easy to work and very friable when cold. Fires 
were noticeably hot. Amount of soot made was a little higher than is usually 
made by good Pocahontas coal, about 10 per cent more. 

Tennknot test. — Started with six boilers, but It was found necessary to cut out 
two boilers to give greatest efliciency. This power was more thiin ample, as at 
times there were four evaporators in use. Fires were very easily worked ; the 
coke broke irp easy ; clinker was not very hard ; bright, level fires from 6 inches 
to 8 inches thick and sometimes thicker were carried, and COj was generally 
high. 

General remarks. — There was very little foreign matter. The slack appeared 
to burn better than the lump. No evidences of gases, being given off from the- 
coal during the test. The noticeable characteristic of this coal is friability. 
Lumps pulverize very easily. 

PORT TEST OF 7 DAYS. 




Coal. 



PocahoDtas. . 
BeriDg Biver 
Matanuska. . 



Total, 
tons. 



94.291 
186.391 
116.185 



Gallons 
water 

evapor- 
ated. 



248,610 
247,783 
305,446 



Pounds 
coal per 
gallon. 




1.168 

.811 

1.177 



Per cent. Per cent. 
11.04 ; 100 
36.6 ! 69.4 

15.8 100.8. 
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Pocahontas. 
Ktatanuska. 



POUR-HOUR FORCED DRAFT, 8PEED 20 KNOTS. 



Coal. 


Total 
tons. 


Asb. 


Smoke 
soue. 


Knots 
ton. 


Indicated 
horse- 
power. 


Pounds 
per indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 


Steam- 
ing 
radius. 


Average 

effi- 
ciency. 


ppoahontM ^ . 


79.1 
127.3 
85.484 


Pereem, 
&8 
38.8 

i&e? 


2.4 
1.5 
2.8 


, 1.02 
.00 
.03 


20,820.3 
13,992.3 
19,929.15 


2.09 
5.32 
2.32 


2,367.8 


Percent. 
100 


Bering River. 


Miitanuflka 


2,002.2 


91 





15 KNOTS— 24-HOUR TEST. 



Pocahontas. . 
Bering River. 
MatanosJca. . . 



153.155 

160.3 

157.212 



7.6 
35.0 
14.60 



1.25 

.60 

1.99 



2.38 
1.09 
2.29 



7,083 
7,600 
6,142.37 



2.01 
4.96 
2.15 



4,781 
2,372 
4,796.3 



100 
48 

96 



10 KNOT8-48-HOUR TEST. 



137.325 
118.582 



ia5 

15.67 



1.18 
1.86 



3.516 
3.37 



2,134 
2,686.527 



3.06 
3.09 



7,077 
7,160.6 



100 
98 



The l)oar(l found thnt this naniple of Matanuska coal tested is suitable iu 
«^vei-y re8i)ect for use in the naval service. 



DEPABTMENT of THE INTERIOB, 

BuBEAU OP Mines, 
Experiment Staiinn, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 17, 191J^. 

Sabject : Report on tests of Matanuska coal on U. S. S. Maryland. 

The Dibectob: The following is Mr. Flagg's report upon the tests of Mata- 
nuska coal aboard the U. S. S. Maryland. 

INSPECTION AND LOADING. 

Upon the Maryland's arrival at Bremerton a visit was made to the coal dock, 
where some 7,700 sacks of the coal were stored under cover. On account of tiie 
receipt of a letter from the Bureau of Steam Engineering stating that pre- 
liminary tests at Annapolis indicated high ash content and instructing that the 
necessary preparation be given the c(»al, a preliminary inspection was made to 
gain some idea as to the quality of the coal. Rough determinations of the ash 
contents of the different sized parts of a sample taken from six bags at random 
failed to show any excessive percentnges of ash, so the coal was loaded onto the 
lighters and placed in the ship's bunkers. 

During the loading of the lighters a shovelful of coal was taken from every 
fifth bag and retained for a sample. This sample (of about 3 tons) was worked 
over and one can retained. From the same sample a portion . (about 800 
pounds) was taken for a sizing test. The percentages of tlie different sizes, 
the analyses of the samples of the several sizes, and the analysis of the general 
sample are given in attached sheet& 

SEVEN-DAT FORT TEST. 

The port test was begun as soon .ns one lighter of coal had been taken on. 
The load during part of the test period was heavy, but was carried throughout 
the test on one boiler. Fires were cleaned every 12 hours, by which time about 
2 inches of clinker bad formed. The clinker was medium weight, rather porous, 
and dark colored, with small pieces of light gray ash mixed in with the fused 
portion. The clinker stuck some to the bridge wall, but not enough to cause 
serious trouble, and did not stick to the grates at all. In the furnace the clinker 
could be broken fairly easily; when cold it was brittle and easily broken. 

During the port test the gas analyses showed 10 to 12 per cent CO» with 
probably three-tenths to four-tenths per cent CO. The effort was to carry 
fires 7 to 8 Inches thick, but they were heavier much of the time, thus account- 
ing in one way for the presence of GO. 
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The soot formed was comparatively free from tarry matter, and hence did 
not adhere to the tubes as much as does that from Pocahontas coal, although 
the amount of soot formed by the Mattmuska coal was more than with 
Pocahontas. 

The figures for the evaporation, on account of the difficulties incident to the 
measurement of the feed water, can only be considered approximate at best. 
The figures obtained during the port test showed an evaporation equal to or a 
litUe better than was obtained during the test with Pocahontas coal made by the 
Maryland in 1913. 

On the last two days of the port test the use of screened coal was tried. The 
coal for this purpose was screened on the lighter alongside the dock. One day 
all of the coal remaining on a 4-me8h screen was used, and on the other that 
which passed through the screen. The only trouble experienced with the finer 
coal was that the natural draft was not quite strong enough to maintain the 
required rate of combustion at all times. 

20-KNOT, TEST. 

The excellent steaming properties of this coal were plainly shown in this 
test. 'For a time it looked as if it would be possible to make the turns for 
20 knots without putting on the blowers, but it was not done. With about 
three-fourths inch pressure of air in the flrerooms, however, there was an 
abundance of steam, and steam could be raised to the popping-ofli pressure at 
any minute. This condition obtained throughout the 4-hour test, and at its 
close the fires were still in excellent steaming condition. 

15 -KNOT TEST. 

For the 15-knot test 12 boilers were lit up, but soon after the test was 
started 2 of these were put out and later a third. During the remainder of the 
test the turns were kept up most of the time with 8 boilers working and the 
ninth banked. Difficulty in maintaining the desired steam pressure with the 

8 boilers was experienced only at times of cleaning the fires, and then only 
when the fires were cleaned too soon after each other. For cruising at this 
speed it has been the practice to use 10 boilers with eastern coal. 

lO-KNOT TEST. 

Six boilers were lit for this run, but 1 was banked almoist at the start of the 
test, and later it was cut out. About 2^ hours after the test started a second 
boiler was banked, and this was cut out when the test had been In progress 

9 hours. During the remainder of the test 4 boilers only were used, these 
furnishing plenty of steam to make the proper number of turns and keep the 
regular auxiliaries going. For this speed the practice has been to use 6 boilecs 
with Pocahontas coal. So far as is known the Maryland has never before 
made turns for 10 knots with only 4 boilers In use. 

OEN'KPAL. 

The coal as stored on the dock was di-y. but was wet on the lighters after 
they were placed alongside the ship. Neither on the dock nor In the bunkers • 
was any tendency to heating noticed. The coal was almost entirely free from 
lumps, but, for the most part, was not objectionably fine. 

It Is a very friable coal, has moderate coking tendency, and is excellent for 
steaming purposes. The volatile matter appears to be fairly. easily driven off, 
but is not difficult to burn. 

From the standpoint of smokeles.<»ness the coal is also very desirable. Under 
natural draft the stack observations ranged between No. and No. 3 (Rengel- 
mann chart), averaging somewhat above No. 2. Under forced draft during the 
lour-hour run the smoke averaged about the same, but showed less of the 
heavier smoke. The smoke is somewhat less in density than that from Poca- 
hontas and It Is not as black. 

Both officers and men cooperated heartily with the bureau's engineer through- 
out the test, and this cooperation was one factor contributing to the success of 
the tests. 

Very truly, yours, 

(Signed) O. P. Hood, 

Chief Mecfianical Engineer. 
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Mr. Sherlet. Mr. Secretary, I want to so a little further into the 
inquiry made by Mr. Gillett — that is, whether there is any other rea- 
son, further than the loss of time, why it would not be advisable 
to rail to make an appropriation at this time. You spoke of nego- 
tiations for some roads and also of the fact that the people up there 
were anxious to get their roads built. Of course, that is an anxiety 
that has existed for some years. 

Secretary Lane. I do not know what other reasons could be given 
for any kind of improvement except the need of it for the develop- 
ment of the country. This enterprise has been embarked upon, 
and it strikes me that it would be wise for us to do something upon 
it. Now, the expectation was, or, rather, they thought we should 
have some five or six million dollars for expenditure this year, and 
I think the bill as originally brought in contemplated some very 
large expenditures. I should say that $2,000,000 is as small an 
amount as you could well spend this year, if you are to do anything 
at all. Certainly, if you are to buy any road and pay anything down 
^on that road, we could not have much left for bunding anything. 

Mr. Sherlby. In the event that you built and did not buy, would 
the building open up a good deal of territory that otherwise would 
Lot be opened up? 

Secretary Lane. Yes, sir; and did not buy? 

Mr. Sherlet. And did not buy. 

Secretary Lane. We would open up a good deal of territory in any 
jvent 

Mr. Sherlet. I understand, but what I had in mind was this, 
rhether the building would simply mean practically the paralleling 
)f one or the other of those roads, or whether it would mean a route 
•emote enough from either one of those roads to give that much addi- 
tional transportation facilities to Alaska. 

Secretary Lane. If we build on the west side, from Ship Creek 
ip, it wiU be all new territory ; and if we build on the east side, from 
Chitina up, it will be all new territory, as it is not contemplated — at 
least not in my mind — to build a road competing with either one of 
the existing roads, unless we find that they are not reasonable asf to 
terms. 
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